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I.— EGGELING'S TRANSLATION OF THE CATAPATHA- 
BRAHMANA. 

The .Satapatha-Brahmawa, according to the text of the Madh- 
yandina school, translated by Julius Eggeling. Part 1 ; Books I 
and II. (Vol. xii of Sacred Books of the East, edited by F. Max 
Miiller.) Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1882. 8vo. pp. xlviii, 456. 

This is a highly interesting and important volume : in fact, by 
far the most legitimate and acceptable contribution to the world's 
knowledge of the religious history of ancient Brahmanical India 
made in Mailer's series of the Sacred Books of the East. In this 
department, at least, of the series the editor's selection is open to 
serious objection, on the ground both of what it includes and 01 
what it omits. Thus, as regards the former, it is chiefly made up 
of works like the Upanishads, which have been repeatedly and 
well translated already, and are sufficiently accessible ; or of those 
which, like the Law-books, however welcome as additions to Indian 
literature, are yet too loosely connected with religion to be fairly 
classed as " Sacred Books "; or of those which, like the Bhagavad- 
Gita, fall under both these categories at once. Then, as regards 
omission, no Vedic text is either given or promised. Now if there 
was anything that the public counted on with confidence at the 
announcement of the series, it was that an English translation of 
the Rig- Veda, the earliest and beyond all comparison the most 
important Sacred Book of India, made by the editor himself, would 
be found among the volumes offered. We had already once been 
disappointed by him in our reasonable expectations on this very 
head: having purchased, in 1869, the first volume of a promised 
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translation in eight volumes, we had found it to contain only a paltry- 
dozen of hymns (a seventy -fifth, instead of an eighth, part of the 
whole number), ingeniously padded out to the dimensions of a 
volume; and no continuation has ever appeared. It would be 
interesting to hear how Miiller explains and excuses this capital 
omission. There is, to be sure, in existence a version, begun by 
Wilson and continued by Cowell, of the larger half of the Rig- Veda ; 
but it is too little in accordance with the present condition of Vedic 
scholarship fairly to deserve the name of a version ; and from the 
fact that nothing of it has been published during the last sixteen 
years, we are probably authorized to conclude that the continuator 
himself does not regard it as worth finishing. There are also two 
complete German versions, by Grassmann and Ludwig, both works 
of great merit ; but neither is final or satisfactory, and they are 
vastly more inaccessible to readers of English than are versions of 
many of the works included in the series, in all its various depart- 
ments. One may even question whether the outcome of the whole 
enterprise justifies the much-heralded magnificence of the plan, 
and whether the cause of science and letters is not at least equally 
well and efficiently served by private undertakings like Triibner's 
Oriental Series, and Oldenberg's Pali scriptures. 

No one, however, will think of denying that, next after a Veda, 
a Brahmana has the best right to form part of a collection intended 
to illustrate the religious history of India. The Brahmanas have 
been often enough described, and call for only a brief characteriza- 
tion here. In point of time they come next after the Vedic hymn- 
texts, accompanying rather than preceding the Brahmanic organi- 
zation of Indian society and polity. They are products of the 
schools of priests, engaged in the practice and propagation of the 
sacrificial ceremonies, and in the study of their value and application. 
They describe the ceremonial, with more or less completeness and 
system, inculcating the importance of its several parts, explaining 
their reason and relations (frequently with discussion of varying 
views), professing to give their history ; branching out not infre- 
quently into legend, disquisition, philosophy, in a way that leads 
over by insensible gradations to the Upanishads. Their intent is 
not precisely prescriptive; the office of teaching the ceremonial 
belongs rather to secondary works, the Sutras etc. ; the Brahmanas 
give the dogmatic basis of the vast and intricate science of sacrifice : 
a science whereof the excessive and puzzling intricacy, the minute- 
ness and triviality of details, with the general inanity of their 
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exposition and justification, are beyond belief. We have here one 
of the aberrations of the human mind ; but one which is, like the 
rest, of high interest and necessary to be understood — and the 
more, as it is a step in the religious development of a great and 
gifted people, who finally came to determine the religious belief of 
the larger part of Asia. Moreover, the Brahmanas are the oldest 
body of Indo-European prose, of a generally free, vigorous, simple 
form, affording valuable glimpses backward at the primitive condi- 
tion of unfettered Indo-European talk. 1 And their language is of 
an older cast than the classical Sanskrit, being in many respects 
intermediate between the latter and the yet older Vedic dialect. 
For these reasons, and in spite of their tedious inanity, which will 
soon satiate, if it does not disgust, the general reader, they are full 
of interest, almost of charm, to the special student; their ordinary 
naivete is much more tolerable than the empty verbosity and make- 
believe profundity of the next following period of religious and 
philosophic thought in India. 

The Brahmanas form together a tolerably extensive literature. 
Each of the schools of the priests had in its keeping and tradition 
such a body of dogma ; and a number of them have been put on 
record, or kept on record, and handed down finally to us, with the 
same reverent and successful care that was devoted to the Vedas 
proper, or hymn-collections, and with the same result, of a wonder- 
fully conserved text, nearly free from errors and varieties of reading. 
The schools of the so-called Black Yajur-Veda have kept their 
mantra and brdhmana, text and dogmatic exposition, as alternating 
portions of one and the same collection ; but the schools of the 
White Yajur-Veda divided the two into separate works, as Sanhita 
and Brahmana ; and the same method was followed by the schools 
of the other Vedas ; it came to be the way that every school should 
have its sanhita and its brdhmana, with the further addition of 
sutras and other auxiliary literature. The Brahmanas appear to 
be the products of one movement and period, considering the 
extent to which they agree with one another in language, style, and 
even contents. But it is still quite too early to attempt to define 
with any closeness their mutual relations, or determine their com- 
parative age ; and especially to be deprecated are the assertions 
sometimes made of a borrowing by one Brahmana from another. 

1 This part of their value has been especially brought out by Delbrlick, in his 
works mentioned later. 
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They are all joint survivals out of one age of production and 
tradition; and another generation of scholars will pass, in all 
probability, before they will be sufficiently worked up to allow of 
our holding definite and defensible views as to their history. 
Editions, and translations like the one here before us, are the neces- 
sary prerequisites to such results. Not all of them are yet accessible 
in print. The first to appear was the Catapatha (completed in 
1855), forming' one volume of Weber's great edition of the White 
Yajur-Veda. Then came the Aitareya-Brahmana, of the Rig- Veda, 
by Haug (Bombay, 1863) : a faulty text, now superseded by the 
excellent transliterated one of Aufrecht (Bonn, 1879) ; and it is 
understoood that the latter scholar is at present engaged in preparing 
an edition of the Kausltaki-Brahmana, belonging to another school 
of the same Veda. Of the Black Yajus texts, of mingled mantra 
and brdhmana, the Taittirlya version has appeared, partly in 
Weber's transliteration (Berlin, 1872), partly in the series of the 
Bibliotheca Indica; and Schroder is now bringing out the Maitra- 
yanlya. The Gopatha-Brahmana, of the Atharva-Veda, was issued 
in the Bibliotheca Indica in 1872. Of the Sama-Veda works of 
this class, the Tandya or Pancavihca was completed in the Bibli- 
otheca Indica in 1874; a number of the minor treatises falsely 
arrogating to themselves the name of Brahmana have been printed 
and in part translated by Burnell ; and the same scholar has recently 
discovered in Southern India an immense work, the Jaiminlya or 
Talavakara-Brahmana, of which, by his kindness, all the known 
manuscripts are now in my hands, for transcription and examination ; 
they are, unfortunately, insufficient to found an edition upon, except 
perhaps for the first part of the text. It is, of course, not impossible 
that other works of the class may yet come to light ; but this is 
not to be hoped for with any confidence. Of them all, the £ata- 
patha is the most extensive, filling 934 large quarto pages in 
Weber's edition; the Jaiminlya, even including its Upanishad- 
Brahmana (of which the Kena-Upanishad is a fragment, from near 
the end), is about a seventh less ; the Aitareya has hardly more 
than a quarter of its content, and the other separate works are yet 
smaller ; while the brdhmana portions of the Black Yajus texts are 
at any rate far less comprehensive than the £atapatha. 

The earliest translation of a specimen of brdhmana text was given 
by Weber, in the Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society (vol. 
iv, 1850 ; reproduced in the author's Indische Streifen, vol. i, 1868) : 
namely, the first chapter of the £atapatha ; this has since been for 
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many a scholar his introduction to a knowledge of the peculiar style 
of these works. The five volumes of Muir's Original Sanskrit 
Texts contain versions of not inconsiderable extracts from several 
of the Brahmanas : excellent specimens, though not completely 
trustworthy in details ; and, for some of the works instanced, still 
the best or only bits of translation into English or any other Euro- 
pean language. Haug's Aitareya-Brahmana text was accompanied 
by a translation : a work of considerable merit and still more con- 
siderable pretension ; with valuable explanatory notes added, but 
with the actual version quite too hastily and carelessly executed, 
and in the English of a German who has learned the language 
pretty well. Delbriick's volumes of contributions to comparative 
syntax (Syntactische Forschungen, i-iii, Halle, 187 1-8) also give 
numerous and often extended extracts, especially from the £ata- 
patha-Brahmana, rendered with a care and minute attention to the 
niceties of expression which is worthy of all praise ; no other trans- 
lator gives so lively a reproduction of the spirit of the Brahmana 
style. And a chapter of the £atapatha, an immediate continuation 
of the part contained in the volume before us, and containing an 
account of the ceremony of consecration for the «>?»«-sacrifice, has 
been given in German by Dr. Lindner {Die Dikskd, Leipzig, 1878) : 
it is carefully and well done. The enterprise of Prof. Eggeling, 
then, is by far the most considerable that has been undertaken in 
this department. We only fear lest it may prove too considerable, 
and never be brought to a conclusion ; the stout volume in our 
hands contains just one-fifth of the whole Brahmana, and the series 
of Sacred Books is nearly full, with no prospect held out of a con- 
tinuation. A publication intended for scholars, paying no tribute 
to a superfluous " editor," and put at a price which would bring it 
more within the reach of those who most need it (for five volumes 
like this would, I believe, cost considerably more than the original 
text itself), would be a far more satisfactory work. To the general 
public, perhaps, a fragment of the £atapatha is worth more than 
the whole of a briefer work of its class, for the (^atapatha is much 
the most interesting of the Brahmanas. But if a fragment here 
stands in the way of a completed work that might have been pro- 
duced under other auspices, special students will have cause to 
regret its appearance ; and the Brahmanas are at present ground 
for special students only; until these have compared them and 
worked out their results more fully, they can be only a matter of 
idle curiosity to the general reader. 
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Professor Eggeling has executed his task very well. He is a 
competent translator, in both departments of the work — in gen- 
eral accuracy of scholarship and familiarity with the Brahmana 
style, and in comprehension of the processes of the ceremonial and 
knowledge of its technical vocabulary, without which no scholar 
could make otherwise than a botch of such a piece of translation. 
His notes are valuable additions, casting light from the native 
commentaries upon the meaning of the text, referring to parallel 
passages of other Brahmanas, or affording us occasional glimpses 
of the additional intricacies of ceremonial prescribed in the Sutras, 
but passed without notice by the Brahmana, and doubtless at least 
in part later than its period and unknown to its authors. 

As a matter of course, however, in a work of this extent, perhaps 
carried through under some urgency of pressure, there must occur 
slips and oversights, as well as occasional misapprehensions of 
meaning, which one going over the text after the translator and 
with his assistance may discover ; besides passages of difficult and 
doubtful interpretation, as to which the views of different students 
will for some time or always continue to be at variance. A second 
translator stands in a manner on the shoulders of a first, and may 
hope to see some things hidden from him. And as I have happened 
to have occasion to go over the text of the Brahmana in company 
with this translation, and have noted the points in it to which I was 
obliged to take exception, I propose to assemble and present the 
main part of them here in detail. 

One is now and then a little uncertain whether the translator has 
not a different text before him from that of the published edition ; 
he even once or twice in his notes quotes a different reading without 
giving any explanation (so at I v 2. 20; II iii 3. 1). Now con- 
sidering that the published text is the only one that most scholars 
have and will for a long time to come have in their hands, and that 
it is in general admirably correct (quite marvellously so, in fact, in 
view of the time and the stage of study at which it appeared), it is 
obviously Prof. Eggeling's duty, if he has found any errors in it, or 
has on manuscript authority better readings to propose, to point 
them out clearly and account for them in every single case. We 
do not know, otherwise, that he has not himself committed a slip. 
At I v 1. 23, for example, is purdvdsur ha of the edition right, or 
has the translator another text which he has a right to render 
' Formerly . . . Paravasu ' ? And at II vi 3. 1, does he read 
yajati with the printed text, or jayati, as he translates (' gains it ') ? 
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Of real oversights, which more time for revision would doubtless 
have removed, the most notable is seen at I ii 5. 24, where, against 
the clearest evidence of the connection and the accent, ne "jive, ' did 
not sacrifice,' is rendered by ' washed their hands ' (as if ninijirS). 
Prof. Eggeling has doubtless long since corrected this in his own 
copy. It is one of those mishaps that can occasionally befall even 
an accurate and careful scholar. In a few cases a word or phrase 
is incorrecdy translated at one place, though correctly at others : 
thus, dvaydnt is rendered 'twice' at I viii 3. 14, though 'for a 
double reason' repeatedly afterward (I ix 1. 1 et «/.); and ydi 
'$dm iydm jitih is made to mean ' when they had conquered ' at I 
vi 2. 1, 2, while in its frequent occurrences later (cf. II iv 4. 15) it 
is correctiy understood. It must have been, too, from a momentary 
forgetfulness of the ordinary use of bdndhu that at I iii 1. 22 eko vd 
utpdvanasya bdndhuh etc. is not translated 'one and the same 
[everywhere], indeed, is the significance of cleansing: he makes it 
thereby sacrificially pure' (cf. Ill vi 1. 11, correctly rendered by 
Delbruck, Synt. Forsch. iii 70). Here and there, a word or phrase 
or sentence is left untranslated ; but none of the cases are of any 
special consequence : thus, we have nuttds omitted at I vi 3. 13, 
urdhvdm at I ix 1. 27, dhnas at II i 3. 1, dakstn/na at II v 2. 38 ; 
and longer omissions occur at II i 4. 22 ; ii 1. 8 ; iii 3. 18, 20 ; v 1. 1 1. 
One grammatical form is occasionally confused with another : thus, 
nenijati is rendered as singular at I iii 1.3, and akrata at I ix 1. 11 ; 
dveqmi as plural at I v 4. 12, and juhuydt as 1st plural at II iii 1. 
14. More important is the not very infrequent inaccurate rendering 
of the aorist : either as a simple preterit, as at I iv 1. 39 ; viii 3. 11, 
17 ; ix 1. 20 ; 3. 10, 12 ; II vi 1. 15 ; or as present, as at II iv 1. 11; 
2. 11 ; or, what is much worse, as optative at I vii 3. 10, 11 ; II i 4. 
19, 20; ii 2. 17 ; v 2. 47. On the contrary, a subjunctive or opta- 
tive is turned into an aorist or present indicative at I vi 3. 26 ; II iii 4. 
21. Some of these mistranslations may repose upon the authority of 
the native commentator ; but that does not in the least change their 
character ; the authors of the Brahmana are precise and consistent 
enough in their use of the verbal forms to require to be implicidy 
followed. 

A more careful attention to the accent would in a few instances 
have prevented an error or cleared up a difficulty. Thus, at II iii 
1. 11, the accent of upajivdmas requires us to read 'of this life- 
giving juice, which, being theirs, we here live upon.' At II iv 3. 
13, the accent of the first ydjeta entirely removes the translator's 
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difficulty " how to account for the vd " : read ' if he have [already] 
sacrificed, or if he be now sacrificing with the new- and full-moon 
offerings, then let him sacrifice with this.' At II vi 2. 16 we have, 
as the accent shows, vi lipsante, not vi-lipsantas, and the word is 
coordinate with the two that precede and follow it. But the most 
striking case is at II ii 2. 20, where Eggeling makes utter nonsense 
of the passage, but in a note at the end of the volume amends it 
from Delbrack, who had long ago rendered it correctly. This is 
not the only indication that the present translator has not been duly 
heedful of this one of his predecessors ; at I viii 1.4, in the story 
of Manu and the flood, while quoting the opinions of several 
authorities, he takes no note of the best and only acceptable one, 
that of Delbrtlck (also adopted by Bohtlingk) : namely, that the 
sentence gdgvad . . . vdrdhate is an interpolated gloss : " surely 
that was aj/iaska, for he grows biggest." 

A few scattering cases of a similar character may be noted. 
'Sacrifice,' instead of 'sacrificer,' for ydjamdnam, at I v 2. 15, is 
perhaps a misprint. At I ix 2. 12 jighatsanti is desiderative, not 
intensive : ' for this reason these human wives like to eat out of 
sight [each] of her husband : " whoever do, they do " : so forsooth 
Yajnavalkya says ' (of the last clause, which Eggeling omits to ren- 
der, the meaning is not altogether clear ; perhaps it is ' but if any 
do this, then certainly they \i. e. the wives of the gods, who are 
talked about here] do it'). At I ii 1. 12, it is hardly proper to 
render the neuter caturthdm by ' fourth world ' ; it is rather some- 
thing more indefinite : ' fourth thing or space ' (it is called pdram 
bhds at I ix 3. 10). At I vi 3. 33, the gender of tlttardm shows 
that the 'following night,' not 'day,' is meant. And at II i 1. 7, 
the gender of etdsya proves it not to belong to a gri understood. 
Again, it is doubtless a grammatical impossibility to use the past 
passive participle as a present active one ; and hence the translation 
of iditdm by ' praising,' in the rather obscure passages I v 3. 11; 
4. 3 is not to be approved ; we may perhaps render in the former 
case thus : ' in this way, namely, are the rains the id's : this petty 
crawling vermin that is left desolate by summer and winter goes 
about during the rains (the ace. pi. seems to be used distinctly in 
this adverbial sense in the next paragraph), seeking, as it were, 
prayed-for (j&tdm) food.' But even this is not satisfactory. The 
analogy of I vi 2. 3, e't purodagam evd kurmdm bhutva sdrpantam, 
' lo ! the sacrificial cake creeping about, having become a tortoise ! ' 
seems to show that in those excessively rare cases in which a gerund 
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is made the adjunct of an object-accusative, a predicate-noun 
added to it would be (as it is natural to expect) also in the accusa- 
tive : is it possible, then, to understand with Prof. Eggeling that 
asav evai 'tdd bhiitva 'nv aha (I iv 2. 18; and a similar phrase in 
19) means ' by it he recites that which is yonder sky ' ? I would 
prefer to render the paragraph thus : ' he repeats, indeed, standing ; 
for he does repeat it; yonder [sky], namely, is the invitatory 
prayer; so then having become yonder [sky] he repeats it; for 
that reason he repeats standing.' That is, he must stretch himself 
aloft like the sky (cf. below, I iv 4. 12), in order to repeat a formula 
that is like the sky. As in the last passage but one, the translator 
makes everywhere bad work with the particle e'd, apparently 
regarding it as a verb-form from the root i; and so, at II ii 3. 3; 
iii 4. 2 he gives a spiritless as well as inaccurate rendering of the 
colloquially lively sentence : ' " here we come again," said the gods ; 
and lo ! Agni out of sight ! ' 

It is not always easy to recognize the joints of these broken sen- 
tences ; nor, indeed, are they perhaps in every instance to be 
determined with certainty ; and further, Prof. Eggeling may have 
preferred sometimes to disregard them for the sake of the readable- 
ness of his English text. Hence, although I had noted a number 
of cases in which another division than that apparently recognized 
by him appears preferable, I will mention but one or two (apart 
from those which appear in other connections, above and below). 
Thus, at the end of I vii 1. 3, we ought doubtless to connect tipa hi 
dvitiyd yati Hi with what precedes, as the (etymologizing) reason 
given by those who add the formula updydva stha. Again, at II i 
2. 12, we may better divide thus : ' Let him set up his two fires 
under Hasta whose wish is "let there be giving to me"; surely 
that [is given] directly which is given with the hand (hasta) : he, 
verily, receives gifts (lit. there is giving to him).' More serious is 
the misapprehension at I ix 2. 27, where ydtra-yatrd "sdm cdranam 
tdd dnu belongs to what precedes, and signifies ' (them he thereby 
dismisses in due form) to go about their several businesses.' 

Of renderings of single words and phrases more or less objection- 
able, a number may be instanced. 'Wanes,' instead of 'waxes' 
(aparyate), at II iv 4. 19, is doubtless a mere slip of the pen ; also 
' overtly,' for ' covertly ' (pardksam), at II i 2. 1 1. The word dtmdn 
is not seldom translated ' body,' an inaccuracy that might easily be 
avoided. For kapala is regularly given ' potsherd,' instead of ' cup, 
dish ' ; this seems an unfortunate adoption from Haug ; surely Prof. 
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Eggeling does not suppose that the Brahmans made their offerings 
on fragments of broken pottery ? ' Means of salvation ' for bheqajdm, 
'remedy' (I ix i. 27), has a too theological sound. It is an oars- 
man, rather than a " steersman," that impels (root of) a boat (II iii 
3. 15, 16). To render urj by ' sap ' (II iv 2. 1), and nirvlrya by ' sap- 
less' (II i 2. 9), is to strain undesirably the meaning of the English 
word sap. ' Equipment ' is an unhappily chosen word for sambhard 
(II i 1. 1 etc.), since sdm bharati means simply ' brings together, col- 
lects,' and has no transitive force, such as belongs to ' equips ' ; but it 
is not easy to find an acceptable substitute. II ii 4. 2 agnitd, 'Agni- 
hood,' is too pregnantly rendered by ' origin and nature of Agni.' 
So at II v 2. 25, dva yajdmahe hardly has so much of its etymo- 
logical force left as to call for the rendering ' expiate by offering ' ; 
nor, in the same passage, can there be good reason for making 
mdrty/ mean ' in our own self ; and vd . . . vd (as also at II iii 4. 
6) is inaccurately represented by 'both . . . and.' At II iii 4. 18, 
the translation ' injures ' seems colorless, for the frequent technically 
used term dva dyati : rather (' makes a cutting from,' i. e.~) ' takes 
away a part of, diminishes.' At I ix 3. 2, ganti is not ' lustration,' 
but ' allayment, extinguishment of fire or heat.' 

More definite misapprehension of meaning is seen in the following 
cases. At I iv 3. 8, antastha is not ' internal motive force,' but 
simply ' intermediate, central,' from which movement in both direc- 
tions takes place. At I v 4. 1, abh{ mrga, not 'stroke thyself,' but 
' touch him, feel him ' — namely, any person whose condition is to be 
determined. A similar rendering of an active as middle is seen at 
II i 1. 5 : dhdvayati, ' cleanses oneself.' In more than one place, a 
gam is faultily treated : thus, at I vi 4. 2 : ' him Agni discovered ; 
with him he arrived on that night ' (not ' stayed with him as a guest 
that day and night'). Then the next paragraph goes on quite 
unmistakably : ' So the gods said : " at home with us to-day is 
staying our Vasu, who has been staying away from us," ' and they 
proceed to cook a dish for the two, as any one does for two friends 
who have come to stay (agata : this time correctly rendered) with 
him. Similarly at II v 3. 20, not ' went forward,' but ' arrived.' At 
I vii 3. 28, trpeyam is evidendy not ' May I satiate myself,' but ' I 
should be satisfied, along with and as a consequence of (ami) the 
satisfaction of the priest ' : dnu in such phrases has a peculiarly 
pregnant force which cannot be rendered briefly : if one thing is 
done, another comes ' after,' follows, is its necessary sequent and 
consequence. Sdm/, at I vii 4. 3, does not mean ' half of,' but ' mid- 
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way, prematurely,' as the translator himself renders it at II iii 3. 4 
(and might have done also elsewhere, where he uses some less 
acceptable phrase). In quite a number of instances, pdrd and 
pards and their kin appear to me to be inaccurately rendered, by 
' on high,' ' backward,' and so on ; their fundamental idea is always 
that of remoteness, afar, away. Thus, at I ix 2. 32, ' the sacrifice, 
moving off (not ' backward ') without being unyoked (Prof. Egge- 
ling here overlooks the negative prefix in dvimukta), would injure 
the sacrificer.' Another example or two will appear below. At II 
i 1. 7, tdtas is rather ' from there ' than ' there '; and similarly, at II 
vi 1. 11, sarvdtas is rather ' from all sides come ' than ' on all sides 
are.' At II i 2. 5, sdmrddhds, ' increased,' is quite insufficiently 
represented by 'have.' At II i 3. 9, tlpa namet must be, as the 
translator gives it elsewhere, ' (whenever the sacrifice) proves 
favorable to him, goes as he would have it ' (not ' when he feels 
called upon to sacrifice '). At II ii 2. 6 (et a/.), (ugruvanso 'micdnds 
(lit. ' having heard, having repeated ') is hardly ' who have studied 
and teach,' but 'who have heard and studied.' At II ii 2. 13, one 
would not suspect that the word used of the fire and rendered ' eat ' 
is simply daha, ' burn'; and bhunjate is rather ' (whereby men) enjoy 
their food.' At II iii 4. 6, dgdnsamdnas is not ' praising him, think- 
ing,' but simply 'hoping' (cf. Delbrtick, 1. 1. iii 10). The gerun- 
dive samdhdryd, at II iii 4. 16, is inadequately rendered by 'collected'; 
nor is it possible to believe that any reference to extraction from 
the Rig- Veda is contained in the word. In the dhdraria of kdma- 
dhdrana at II iii 4. 34 cannot inhere any meaning of ' fulfilment ' ; 
the interpretation given of the phrase by the Brahmana itself shows 
that the compound is to be understood as ' maintenance of affection.' 
At II iv 1. 11. both grammar and the connection forbid us to 
understand pdridam ma iddm by ' to give himself up to him': read 
rather ' (he has come) in order to give this into my charge.' 
' Tamper ' is a very weak word with which to render vi'math (II iv 
2. 14), which means rather ' shake to pieces, break up.' In II iv 
2. 20; vi 1. 36, a vrqayata is translated 'like bulls come hither,' 
instead of ' pour down,' according to the more general and prefer- 
able opinion (cf. I vii 2. 17). Surely, there can be no justification for 
giving 'regions' outright as translation of haritas at II v 1. 5; 
whatever glimmer of that sense the word may seem to have in the 
later language comes doubtless from the traditional misinterpretation 
of this very Vedic phrase; Ludwig renders 'the green ones,' i. e. 
the plants, which is not implausible. In the next paragraph, dda- 
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yanti is not well translated by ' nurse ' : read ' moreover, those 
that have no milk, they make their young eat (i. e. supply them 
with food in other ways).' At II v i. 19, agnim . . . jayamanam 
dnu is not ' after Agni was born ' ; but the dnu has the special and 
pregnant sense pointed out above (in connection with I vii 3. 28). 
At II v 3. 17, tipa hanti cannot mean ' cuts out,' whatever else may 
be the sense of it. In the next paragraph, vr§abhdm ahvayitavdi 
bruydt is certainly not ' let him tell the sacrificer to make a bull 
roar,' but ' let him give orders to call a bull '; and then, if the bull, 
thus invited or coaxed to the spot (perhaps by offering it food), is 
pleased to bellow {ruyaf), certain results follow. At II v 4. 3, t/jas 
is rendered by ' (shaped into) a sharp point,' and, five paragraphs 
later, in an equivalent connection, by ' fiery glow ' : the latter, or 
something like it, is doubtless better at both places. At II vi 1. 
15, tray an is not ' three,' but ' three kinds of (Fathers).' 

Prof. Eggeling does not seem fully to recognize the idiomatic 
verb-phrase formed by a present participle with the verb i, ' go,' 
and not infrequent in the Brahmana language ; for though he 
renders such a phrase correctly at I i 4. 14, he laboriously translates 
the form of i independently at I iii 5. 8 ; II i 4. 18 ; ii 1. 18 ; thus, at 
the place last mentioned, ' since he moves in the ascent of these 
worlds ' should be ' for he goes on ascending (keeps ascending, is 
continually ascending) to those worlds.' 

Another extremely frequent idiom of the Brahmanas, used in 
connection with their numerous attempts (generally most artificial 
and unfortunate) at etymologies, is this : ' that is (or therein lies) 
the so-and-so-ness of the so-and-so ' — meaning, ' that is the reason 
why so-and-so has this name.' Either Prof. Eggeling has over- 
looked this (which is scarcely credible), or he has against the ordi- 
nary way of understanding the phrase some objection, satisfactory 
to his own mind, but which he also certainly owes, to his readers to 
explain. Thus, at II i 1. 1, tdt sambhdrandm sambhdratvdm is 
translated by him ' that is the equipping (of the fire) with its 
equipments ' ; but it really means ' that is why the sambkdra's are 
called sambkdra's ' — namely, that one brings them together (sam 
bharati), collects them, from a variety of quarters (other examples 
at II i 2. 6, 17, 19, etc.). 

The frequent recurrence of the phrase yupena yopayitva (I vi 2. 
1 et at.) calls repeated attention to the unacceptableness of the 
present prevalent rendering of the root yup, as ' smooth over, efface 
the marks of.' How the setting up of a post should operate to 
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' efface traces ' cannot easily be made to appear. ' Set up an ob- 
stacle, block or bar the way ' certainly suits the connection vastly 
better. This was the meaning given originally to the root in the 
Petersburg lexicon, but later withdrawn, for some reason not appa- 
rent ; Ludwig is to be praised for adhering to it in all the Rig-Veda 
passages where the root occurs. 

To render videghd ha mathavdh by ' Mathava the (king of) 
Videgha' (I iv 1. 10 ff.) is not to translate the text, but to amend 
it. By invariable Brahmana usage, the name proper stands first : 
' Videgha, the Mathavan.' 

At II iv 2. 1-3, in the distribution of Prajapati's gifts to the three 
classes of beings, one vas is omitted in the first verse, and the 
construction is misunderstood in the second and third. We ought 
to translate : (to the gods) ' be the offering your food ; be immor- 
tality yours, strength yours, and the sun your light ' ; (to the 
Fathers) ' month by month be your food ; be the ancestral oblation 
(svadha) yours, thought-swiftness yours, and the moon your light'; 
(to men) 'at evening and morning be your eating; be progeny 
yours, death yours, and the fire your light.' 

It is (as already intimated) by no means impossible that some of 
the renderings here objected to may have the support, or be due 
to the authority, of the native commentary. That makes, however, 
no real difference ; it is a translator's first duty to be faithful to the 
text itself; a marginal note, giving the commentator's interpretation, 
would be sufficient satisfaction of the latter's claims. A striking, 
and by no means unimportant, example of how far Western trans- 
lators can be misled by native authority is furnished at I viii 3. 6, 
which Prof. Eggeling (like more than one predecessor, and for the 
same reason) regards as having to do with "the prohibition of 
marriage between near blood-relations," and as showing that this 
was less strictly enforced in the ancient time than later. The gen- 
eral subject under discussion is the treatment of two sacrificial 
spoons, which in a certain ceremony are separated from each other, 
the one being moved in one direction and the other in another. 
After its ordinary fashion, the Brahmana attributes profound 
meaning to this act, connecting the two spoons with two opposing 
parties, and making the movements of the former help determine 
the fortunes of the latter. The two parties are styled atta, ' he who 
eats,' and ddyas, ' he who is to be eaten ' ; and the paragraph in 
question goes on further about them, in Eggeling's translation: 
" Thus the separation (of the eater and the eaten) is effected in one 
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and the same act ; and hence from one and the same man spring 
both the enjoyer (the husband), and the one to be enjoyed (the 
wife) ; for now kinsfolk (jdtydli) live sporting and rejoicing together, 
saying, ' In the fourth (or) third man (i. e. generation) we unite.' 
And this is so in accordance with that (separation of the spoons)." 
The reference to prohibited degrees of kinship is here certainly of 
the obscurest, even upon the translator's showing ; and underneath 
this are hidden a number of insuperable difficulties. In the first 
place, we are called on to believe that the masculine ddyds, ' he who 
is to be eaten,' can be used to mean ' a wife ' ; then, that the plural 
noun (^jdtyds) and verb (sdm gachdmahe) can refer to a married 
pair and its action ; and finally, that dtvyamdnd dsate means ' live 
sporting and rejoicing,' and not simply ' sit gambling.' There 
appears to be no passage quotable from a genuine Sanskrit work 
in which a form or derivative of the root div means anything but 
' gamble ' ; that such are found and given from the grammarians 
and the Bhattikavya only shows that they do not exist elsewhere. 
The Petersburg Lexicon claims to have one from the Atharva-Veda ; 
but, when righdy understood, it is quite otherwise, and helps the 
real comprehension of our present passage : yd no did^va yatamd 
jaghasa (v 29. 2), ' he who has played (gambled) with us, whoever 
has devoured us ' — there follows an imprecation on him. It seems 
clear, then, that ddya signifies the person to be pillaged, or drained, 
or stripped of all that he has ; it is used for ' liable to contribution 
or taxation' below, at V iii 3. 12 et al.\ and both ddya and attr, 
'the pillager,' at V iv 4. 20, 21, in a parallelism of a certain cere- 
mony with a gambling operation. The word videvdm (which the 
Pet. Lex. regards as a gerund : this, however, would require the 
accent videvam) does not appear to be met with elsewhere ; it 
doubtless signifies either a ' big game ' or ' a foul or false game.' 
And the (sufficiently trivial) meaning of the paragraph seems to be 
that, as the two antithetical spoons are implements in the same 
ceremony, so both parties at play, the sharper and his victim, are 
often relatives ; and they talk of it together ; the sharper especially, 
of course, being very sociable and fraternal until the result of his 
plans is reached. The paragraph, then, should be translated as 
follows : ' Now this separation (of the spoons) is made in the same 
ceremony ; and for that reason are born from one and the same 
man both the pillager and he who is to be pillaged ; for even now 
" we meet in the fourth man, in the third " — talking thus, relatives 
sit gambling with foul play ; that is why that is so.' 
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The rendering of dnu by ' behind ' in the preceding paragraph 
(I viii 3. 5), as in other similar places in the text — ' behind the jukil 
[stands] the sacrificer, and behind the upabhrt [stands] he who 
means evil to him ' (the verb ' stands ' is supplied) — is not wholly to 
be approved ; though it might pass well enough if accompanied by 
a word or two of explanation. It is the same pregnantly used anu 
already once or twice referred to ; it denotes such a connection 
between the two things mentioned, and dependence of the one on 
the other, that whatever is done to the type will be necessarily 
followed by a corresponding effect upon the antitype. 

At I i 1. 21 (middle) is a somewhat blindly constructed nexus of 
clauses, which Weber as well as Eggeling appears to me to have 
resolved not quite correctly. Both commit the grammatical error 
of taking apas, ' water,' as accusative instead of nominative ; and 
ydtrd 'sya doubtless means ' wherever of it ': i. e. ' at whatever part 
of it ' (cf. ydtra va asydi kvd ca, ' at whatever point of her,' III i 1. 
4 ; and such phrases are not very rare elsewhere). Hence we 
should read : ' if he were to carry it past and set it down : there is 
verily a sort of enmity between fire and water ; and he — as that 
[enmity] arises on the part of the fire wherever water comes in 
contact with it — would increase the enmity of the fire, if he were to 
carry past and set down.' 

The paragraph I iii 5. 14 is not very successfully translated. 
Vdcas is ' voice,' not ' strength'; and the point made is, that if he were 
to design and attempt to recite the whole passage without taking 
breath, and then were to fail in it, the failure would be attended 
with direful result to the sacrifice. And hence (par. 15), if he can- 
not trust himself to do that (not ' do not care to undertake this,' as 
Eggeling has it), he had better plan to recite each separate verse 
with uninterrupted breath. Hence read : 'According as his voice 
is, so should he plan to recite. In this there is a slip [possible] : if, 
namely, he should draw breath prematurely, when intending to 
recite without drawing breath, the ceremony would be spoiled : 
that is the slip.' It may be added that, at the end of par. 13, eva 
'smin is overlooked by the translator ; read : ' thus puts it in him 
prolonged, not cut off.' 

The last sentence of I iv 5. 1 1 would read more accurately : ' and 
it is of a superior that an inferior imitates the acts and follows in 
the wake.' 

At I v 1. 13, mdnusa does not mean ' man,' but ' human,' as dis- 
tinguished from divine : ' With the words " so-and-so is the human 
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{hotf)," he then selects this human kotr.' Compare I viii 3. 10, 
where the term is properly understood and rendered. 

At I vi 1. 4, a better understanding would be : ' That, now, was 
an offense to the gods ; " for less than this," said they, " enemy 
seeks to injure enemy ; how much more, for what is on such a scale 
as this ! Contrive ye how this may be otherwise than thus." ' 

The paragraph I vi 3. 26 is rather heedlessly treated : the accent 
of the first tipndti is overlooked (read : ' whichsoever two of them 
he gains by means of the two butter-portions '), and ahordtre and 
ardhamasaii are entirely left out in the two following clauses : the 
rendering of asat later by ' has been,' as if it were an aorist indica- 
tive, was noticed above. 

At I vi 3. 33, the meaning and connection of the clause so l nya- 
toghdty ivd sydt is missed ; translate : ' as if one were to crush one 
moving with his back turned toward him and not attacking in 
return — [for] he would just strike in another direction — so it is with 
him who fasts the following night.' That is to say, a person who 
has his front turned away from his assailant can, even if he deals a 
blow, only hit something else, and not the assailant. 

The latter half of I viii 2. 8 involves sundry inaccuracies in the 
translation as given, and is rather to be understood thus : ' So, on 
whatever occasion the metres gratified the gods, then the gods 
gratified (this verb is riot accented, as Eggeling's version would 
imply) the metres. Now it has been some time previous to this 
that the metres, harnessed, have carried (aorist) the sacrifice to the 
gods, have gratified the gods '— and so the text proceeds to point 
out, in the following paragraph, how the metres have now their 
turn at being gratified. 

The last two sentences in I viii 3. 12 seem to call for correction. 
Read : ' Let him take it up, then, with this [text] ; for whensoever 
the rain anoints him (or it), it makes him thereby an oblation, with 
the view " becoming an oblation, let him go to the world of the 
gods." ' 

The phrase iipa hi vdge labdhvi (I ix 2. 35, middle) cannot 
possibly mean ' when it occurs to him ' ; the sense is rather that he 
who is simply left without a share waits a while in expectation of 
one, and then helps himself, assuming that he is to have a share, 
and might as well take possession of it without more delay : ' he 
waits so long, and then, taking it into possession, says " What share 
hast thou given me?'" 

The passage I ix 3. 9-12 presents various difficulties. The sac- 
rificer is to take the three strides of Vishnu, by which that god is 
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thought to have taken possession of the three worlds, repeating at 
each stride a certain verse ; and he is allowed to do it in either of 
two directions : from a certain nearer point outwards, or from further 
off hitherwards. In the former case, which we are informed is the 
more usual way, he represents Vishnu striding from earth to atmo- 
sphere and sky, and repeats his verses accordingly ; in the latter 
case, he is Vishnu striding from sky to atmosphere and earth, and 
the order of the verses is reversed. The final sentence of par. 9 
means, then, not ' Now it is indeed from this [earth] that most 
[beings] go [upwards],' but ' Now it is in the direction away from 
here that most people take the strides ' (cf. for bhuyisthd iva II iv 
1 . 9, where Prof. Eggeling translates more correctly). Accordingly, 
tdd u tdt, at the beginning of both 10 and 12, means ' then in that 
case [he says as follows] ' : Eggeling translates it the first time by 
' Hence [he strides thrice],' and the second time by 'And in this 
way also [he may stride].' The inaccurate rendering of the aorists 
in the repeated verses has been already referred to ; not ' Vishnu 
strode,' merely, at some indefinite time in the past ; but ' Vishnu 
has strode,' just now and here, in my person. Toward the end of 
par. 10, after the reasons are given for striding in this way, the 
other and alternative way is introduced : ' On the other hand, 
hitherward from further off may stride he who wishes to give 
instruction (? exercise authority ? inflict punishment ?) from here. 
There is a double reason why one takes his strides hitherward from 
further off.' But the first of these reasons is obscure, owing to the 
questionable meaning of afiasarana ; while not convinced by 
Eggeling's translation, I am unable to put anything more satisfac- 
tory in its place. 

At II i 2. 9, the clause tdd i$urid trikdv^ene 'ty dhus seems best 
understood as a parenthesis, perhaps an interpolated gloss : ' Now 
when they then pierced him — and that, they say, with the three- 
jointed arrow — he abandoned,' etc. In the next paragraph, the 
translator has evidently overlooked one of the negatives. I would 
suggest : ' It (the asterism) is not, surely, the refuse of that god 
(the slayer of Prajapati), nor unholy, nor the body that [was] 
Prajapati's.' 

It appears altogether probable that the phrase ydf ca ve'da ydg 
ca nd, at II ii 3. 1 and elsewhere, is an adjunct of the subject of the 
following dhus: 'therefore they [all], both he who knows (i. e. 
really comprehends what is meant by it) and he who does not, say 
" King Varuna." ' This understanding is strongly supported by 
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what follows, which should be rendered thus (Eggeling's version is 
quite unacceptable) : ' Soma [did the same] when desirous of glory ; 
he became glorious; therefore, whether one has a share in the 
soma or whether he has not, they both alike come (i. e. to a soma- 
drinking ceremony) : what is glorious, namely, they thus come to 
see.' 

At the end of II ii 3. 4, the translation is certainly not to be 
approved, although the real meaning is not very clear. Perhaps 
' but [to him], indeed, other beings, in whatever numbers, have 
recourse.' 

In II ii 4. 3, adyat is used rather in an optative than in a condi- 
tional sense : ' than myself — whom, by all means, let him not eat ! ' 

In the last part of II iii 1. 7, the right division and connection is 
not carefully maintained. Read, rather : ' from that the gods go 
away ; now that turns out a failure for him, from which the gods 
go away ; and of his failure people — both he that knows and he 
that does not — say : " the sun has gone down on his fire not [yet] 
taken out." ' Earlier in the same paragraph, we should understand : 
' those rays, doubtless, are all the gods ' (not ' the rays, doubtiess, 
are all those gods '). 

At II iii 2. 3, certain improvements seem called for : ' Moreover, 
this fire which is in the hall, that is Anagnant Sdmgamana (i. e. ' the 
non-eating assembly -fire ') : now because they gather about it with- 
out eating at all, therefore it is Anagnant. Further, these ashes 
which they take out and throw away, that is Asant Pdhsava (i. e. 
' the non-existent dusty one ').' 

The clause svaydrh vat t/sdm sand ye'sdm sahd, at II iv 2. 19, is 
obscure ; but it can hardly have the meaning which Eggeling attri- 
butes to it : namely, ' since he himself is one of those to whom [it 
would be offered] in common.' For in that case, the phrase ye ca 
tvam dnu might be added, without any reason to the contrary, to 
the dedications to grandfather and great-grandfather ; while yet it 
is not so added : hence the objection given ought to be one that 
applies equally in all the three cases. There is also reason for not 
taking dnu as ' after ' in the way in which one generation comes 
' after ' another ; for then an offering to the great-grandfather would 
be also made to the grandfather and father, and separate offerings 
to these latter would be unnecessary. Perhaps, then, rather ' and 
those that are dependent upon thee, or accompany thee ' — with a 
vague reference to other relatives of that generation, with whom 
the direct ancestor may consort. Then the objecting clause would 
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mean ' for he himself (or ' of himself,' without needing to have it 
specified) is in company of those of whom he is in company ' — that 
is, if there are any whose association with him would entitle them 
to a share, the association will procure them that share; they do 
not need to be specially invited. 

The translation ' through the one (he created) the upright, and 
through the other those looking to the ground,' for Udg co "rdhvd 
itdg cd 'vdcis (II v i. n et a/.), does not seem to me acceptable, 
but I am uncertain what to put in the place of it. 

How pindkdvasa at II vi 2. 17 can be made to signify 'muffled 
up ' is an insoluble mystery ; the repeated use of avasd ' provision 
(for a journey)' in this paragraph shows pretty clearly that it means 
' (with thy bow unstrung and) with thy staff as provision.' One 
would like to understand ' with staff and provisions ' ; but no copu- 
lative compound is convertible into a possessive. 

To notice briefly a point or two not specially connected with the 
Brahmana. In a note to I iv 2. 17, Prof. Eggeling expresses his 
opinion in favor of understanding the common epithet jdtdvedas to 
mean ' he who knoweth [all] beings.' The same is Grassmann's 
usual rendering (' Wesen-kenner ') ; it is rather favored in the larger 
Petersburg Lexicon, and definitely adopted in the smaller ; and it 
is met with, perhaps increasingly, in the works of recent scholars. 
The word may, indeed, fairly be regarded as an obscure one : that 
is to say, it is very strange that an appellation so frequentiy applied 
to Agni should not have its meaning distinctly pointed out, either 
by its applicableness, or by parallel expressions used in the descrip- 
tions of the same god or in ascriptions made to him ; but no such 
explanation has been found obtainable from the Vedic writings. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the translation ' being-knower ' 
is to be regarded as unacceptable ; because vtfdas, in all its distinct 
and unmistakable uses, those which should be decisive of its value 
in other more doubtful connections, means only ' acquisition, pos- 
session, wealth ' ( from vid ' acquire,' not vid ' know '). By its accent, 
the compound must be a possessive (it could arrive at the sense of 
' being-knower ' only through the intermediate ' having knowledge 
of beings ') : either, then, ' having born or native wealth,' or ' having 
whatever is born as his property, all-possessor.' The explanation 
of ndkqatra, ' asterism,' as equivalent to nakta-tra, ' night-protector,' 
is in a note to II i 2. 17 pronounced " probably correct " ; to me it 
seems an unacceptable conjecture, opposed by phonetic form, 
accent, and sense. Much better pass the word as obscure than 
accept such an etymology. 
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In conclusion, the wish may be expressed that Prof. Eggeling 
had followed the simple and broken syntax of the Brahmana some- 
what more closely, giving his version less the character of a para- 
phrase. He defends the method he has followed in his Introduction 
(p. xlvii) ; but he seems to exaggerate the difficulty of making a 
tolerable English version with preservation of a little more of the 
peculiar flavor of the original text. To taste the latter, one must 
go, as things are, to the German renderings of Delbriick. The 
question, however, is one ot taste ; and many readers will doubtless 
be better satisfied with the translation in its present form ; the 
essential thing, at any rate, is that the meaning be faithfully rendered. 

The method of transliteration followed in this, as in the other 
volumes of Muller's series of Sacred Books, is wholly to be con- 
demned. It is the general editor's own so-called " Missionary 
Alphabet " — a mixture, too awkward and ugly to be tolerated, of 
roman and italic letters and small capitals in the same word. The 
original device was, to be sure, an ingenious one ; and the alphabet 
has its own proper sphere of usefulness, as indicated in its name — 
that is to say, in cases of exigency, where the resources of a well- 
furnished printing-office are wanting, and one has to accept and be 
thankful for the best means of distinction that are available. But 
it was certainly a grave error of judgment on Muller's part to impose 
its use upon the wealthy Clarendon press, and in these handsome 

and costly volumes. 

W. D. Whitney. 



